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of a national sentiment resulting in administrative and financial reforms 
and the organization of a military force. The book closes with a veiled 
threat that as the Chinese never forget, the result "may not redound to 
the advantage of the western nations which have hitherto treated China 
as an uncivilized region to be exploited for the sole benefit of the self- 
elected exponents of the ideas and methods of European civilization." 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 

True and False Democracy. By Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1907. Pp. xii + 101.) 

The Citizen's Part in Government. By Elihu Root, Secretary of State. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1907. Pp. 123.) 

Political Problems of American Development. By Albert Shaw. 
(New York: The Columbia University Press. 1907. Pp. vi + 
268.) 

"The difficulties of democracy are the opportunities of education." 
More clearly than ever before, it is coming to be seen that the develop- 
ment of both intelligence and character among the whole people is the 
task which education must essay in any democracy that is not doomed 
to failure, and that a heavy responsibility for leadership, in the perform- 
ance of this task, must be assumed by our colleges and universities. 
The day is past when college graduates upon the commencement stage 
debate such themes as "whether the going back of the shadow upon the 
dial of Hezekiah was universal?" (Harvard, August 24, 1769). The 
graduates of today discourse upon primary elections, the restriction of 
immigration and the control of the trusts. 

That the problems of citizenship should be brought home more directly 
to the men who are privileged to enjoy a university education is evidenced 
by three books of the past year, all dealing with phases of the citizen's 
relations to the government. Each of these books reprints addresses 
before academic audiences; in two cases the lectures were upon special 
foundations established for the purpose of ensuring the effective presen- 
tation of these themes before the students of two great universities. 
College students are indeed fortunate when they can hear the problems 
of American citizenship discussed by men who are in the foremost 
ranks of statesmen, educators and journalists. In each presentation 
there are distinct indications of the speaker's special angle of vision. 
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All of these books are optimistic in tone, though President Butler's 
forecast is not without serious misgivings. " In the whole field of pop- 
ular government," says Secretary Root, "I am convinced that one of 
the plainest duties of citizenship is hopefulness, and that pessimism is 
criminal weakness," and his chapter on "the grounds for encouragement" 
is an admirable setting forth of the evidences of the progress which the 
past fifty years have brought in the attaining of higher ethical standards 
both in business and in politics. In reading the proof of his book, Dr. 
Shaw was apparently somewhat startled by the stalwartness of his own 
optimism, for he closes his preface with the acknowledgment: "Some 
readers may find in the book a measure of hopeful confidence in the 
character and future of American democracy that current facts might 
seem to them not to warrant." Nevertheless, he asserts that the 
"views expressed are mature and deliberate," with whatever topic they 
deal. The frequent recurrence of such phrases as "transitional period, " 
and "passing phases" in connection with the most disquieting facts 
in regard to such problems as that of the currency, of race antagonisms 
and of the control of the railways and trusts, soon leads the reader to 
attribute this unshakable optimism in large measure to temperament. 
To him, present evil in American government is, at the worst, but good 
in the making. 

Each of these three writers frankly recognizes the serviceableness and 
practical necessity of political parties for the shaping, controlling and 
expressing of public opinion, and emphasizes the fact that political activ- 
ity can ordinarily be made effective only through the agency of party, 
so that withdrawal from one's party " ought to be an unusual and abnor- 
mal act," "never taken without due regard for a sense of proportion 
and after careful weighing of the probable influence of the act upon 
remote as well as upon immediate ends." 

Of the three books President Butler's is by far the most academic, 
both in view-point and in treatment. It comprises three addresses: 
True and False Democracy (University of California, 1907), Education 
of Public Opinion (University of Michigan, 1899), and Democracy and 
Education (National Educational Association, 1896). His quest for 
"true democracy" is in the theories of idealists, mostly of an earlier 
generation, rather than in the institutions which are growing up about 
him: "democrats" will search his index in vain for any mention of 
"primary" or "referendum." Mazzini's definition of democracy is 
the one which he accepts: "the progress of all through all, under the 
leadership of the best and the wisest." "Least of all," he holds, "can 
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a democracy hope to succeed without an elite of its own, * * * 
recruited from talent or capacity for public service." Burke's words to 
the electors of Bristol set forth his theory of real representation; he 
shows no faith that political salvation is to be attained by means of 
legislative automatons, pulled by the wires of initiative and referendum. 
The proposition upon which he lays chief stress, recurring to it in each of 
his addresses, is that liberty and equality (other than the political equal- 
ity incident to liberty) are fundamentally incompatible. "Destroy 
inequality of talent and capacity, and life as we know it stops. Democ- 
racy becomes unthinkable. The corner-stone of democracy is natural 
inequality, its ideal is the selection of the most fit. Liberty is far more 
precious than equality, and the two are mutually destructive." He 
inveighs against "socialism, which would wreck the world's efficiency 
for the purpose of redistributing the world's discontent." 

In his four lectures before the students of Yale University upon the 
W. E. Dodge foundation, Secretary Root discussed the following themes: 
The Task Inherited or Assumed by Members of the Governing Body in 
a Democracy, The Function of Political Parties as Agencies of the 
Governing Body, The Duties of the Citizen as a Member of a Political 
Party, and The Grounds for Encouragement. All these addresses are 
tonic in precept, and receive powerful emphasis from the speaker's own 
example. Participation in the effort to make popular government a suc- 
cess, he lays down as a peremptory obligation, which can not be avoided 
by any intelligent man who has any understanding of the conditions 
under which he lives — an obligation which is exactly proportioned to his 
equipment for effective action. In addressing college students it was 
well to insist that "the citizen's duty will not be fulfilled merely by 
playing the rdle of a critical observer of what others do. * * * To 
criticise is not to do. * * * For the generality of us whose knowl- 
edge and insight are not much, if any, superior to those of the great 
body of our fellows, it is wise to wait until we have at least greater 
experience than they have in the things we undertake to talk about, 
before we try to play the schoolmaster to them." He emphasizes the 
broadening and humbling influences which political associations bring 
to the individual, and insists that, despite the many abuses of party 
power and party management, the American who feels the responsibility 
of his citizenship can do his duty as a part of the governing people better 
by entering into the organization of one of the great political parties than 
in any other way. The very existence of evils resulting from the usurpa- 
tion of party control by mere office-trading combinations, " presents a 
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manifest and urgent duty to the conscience and patriotism of every com- 
petent American" to aid in doing away with such usurpation. 

In contrast with these other addresses, Dr. Shaw's lectures, upon the 
George Blumenthal foundation, before the students of Columbia Uni- 
versity, are devoted to exposition and analysis rather than to exhorta- 
tion. His topics are as follows: Nature and Meaning of our Political 
Life, Problems of Population and Citizenship, Immigration and Race 
Questions, Settlement and Use of the National Domain, The Citizen and 
his Part in Politics , Party Machinery and Democratic Expression , Con- 
trol of Railways and Trusts, Problems of Tariff and Money, Problems 
of Foreign Policy and Expansion. Upon several of these topics, the 
reader will look in vain elsewhere for an equally succinct and compre- 
hensive treatment. The book, however, is to be taken as a single essay 
or dissertation upon the theme: "the struggle of the American people 
to realize national unity upon the basis of a homogeneous and well- 
conditioned democracy." 

The writer's attitude throughout is that of the opportunist. " States- 
manship is a matter of compromise and expediency. The difference 
between right and wrong in public policies is not so much a matter of 
abstract ethics as it is a matter of the Gregorian calendar. It is not so 
much what should be done in politics as how to do it, and, above all, 
when to do it. " His belief in the essentiality of homogeneity to a democ- 
racy leads him to the prohibition of the slave trade (1808) as "the 
most important of all the public acts in the history of this country, from 
the standpoint of constructive policy in the development of our citizen- 
ship." This, alone, he thinks prevented an importation of slaves which 
would have resulted in the white population's being vastly outnumbered 
by the negro, throughout all the lower south. Similar reasoning leads 
him to the opinion that "the Chinese exclusion act was of inestimable 
importance from the standpoint of our original American purpose to 
create and maintain a great unified nationality," since without that 
law " it is wholly probable that by this time the Chinese would have out- 
numbered the white population of our States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains." 

One of the most comprehensive and serviceable chapters is that de- 
voted to problems relating to the settlement and use of the national 
domain. The laws by which the federal government has sought to 
open up the public domain to actual settlers are well summarized. In 
the sectional differences of economic condition brought about by our 
rapid western movement is found the source of currency and banking 
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problems, which have played so striking a part in American politics — 
problems which in European countries are relegated to experts. Early 
mistakes in dealing with the arid lands are pointed out, the policy which 
allowed coal and mineral lands to fall into private hands is deplored, 
and hearty approval is given to the new reclamation acts and the forest 
reservations. 

In discussing the franchise, Dr. Shaw lightly dismisses the question 
of woman's suffrage as one "of experimental detail." Entirely disre- 
garding the adoption of educational qualifications for the suffrage in 
other northern States, he asserts that "the exclusion of illiterates in 
Massachusetts represents fastidiousness rather than important states- 
manship," a statement which to the reviewer seems true neither as to 
the origin nor as to the retention of that test. With the wholesale dis- 
franchisement of the negroes at the South, by the application of such 
tests, he has no quarrel. 

The chapter most likely to arouse dissent is the one which deals with 
problems of foreign policy, international relationships and the exten- 
sion of sovereignty. Its tone may be judged by the following exposi- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine: "As it has grown, it may be termed an 
expression of the feeling of the people of the United States about the 
conditions and destinies of the western hemisphere, as a whole, made 
influential by concrete tests. It does not pledge us to any line of action 
in a given case, and it is not inconsistent with any line of policy we may 
choose to adopt in our relations with other parts of the world." But 
what concerns Dr. Shaw most in this chapter is our relations with the 
country to the north of us. Again and again he condemns the "blind- 
ness and fatuity" of our public men in "preferring a lawsuit to collect 
damages for Confederate inroads upon our commerce" rather than 
"accept as a free gift those vast and noble regions which now comprise 
Manitoba, British Columbia, the intervening province of Alberta, the 
great wheat-growing country called Saskatchewan, and the mineral 
wealth of the Yukon." He asserts — footnotes citing authorities would 
be of value — that, "not to stop there, Great Britain was quite willing 
to go to the final length and give its consent to our annexation of the 
Maritime Provinces, Upper and Lower Canada, and Newfoundland," 
and that "annexation would have been welcome to them." On the 
contrary, Mr Rhodes (History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850, vol vi,ii, pp. 354-355), quotes the British minister's reply to Fish's 
urging upon him the withdrawal of Great Britain from Canada: "Oh 
you know that we cannot do. The Canadians find fault with me for 
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saying so openly that we are ready to let them go whenever they shall 
wish, but they do not desire it." The same historian adds: "Fish 
saw clearly the insurmountable obstacle to our possession of Canada, the 
Canadians preferred the government of Great Britain to our own, Like 
the wise diplomat he was, he then dropped the unattainable. ' ' 

Dr. Shaw's elastic interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine serves as the 
basis for a forecast which Canadians will read with interest: "From 
the standpoint of the development of our policy, * * * Canada 
must cut loose from European political ties and accept full responsibility 
as a member of the family of nations, or else merge her political des- 
tinies with ours. * * * It was a fundamental error of the most 
dangerous kind for Canada to send troops to South Africa, and thus 
take a voluntary part in the war of a great empire against two 
minute republics. * * * Nothing could be more fundamentally 
contrary to the policy under which we tolerate the political separateness 
of the country north of us, than the habit of participation in European, 
Asiatic and African wars." 

George H. Haynes. 



The Reconstruction Period: The History of North America. Vol- 
ume XVI. By Peter Joseph Hamilton. (Philadelphia: George 
Barrie and Sons, N. D. Pp. xxi + 571.) 

It is a pleasure to review this book as it almost touches the high water 
mark in reconstruction literature. The style, if not brilliant, is at least 
easy and pleasing, perhaps slightly above the average in historical 
works. Nor is the work a mere narration of facts, for an attempt is 
made to get at the ideals back of reconstruction and the resistance to it. 

It is refreshing to find at last a southern historian who has the courage 
to say that slavery was the cause of the war. It is still more refreshing 
to find one who does not burden his pages with recriminations, hurling 
back at those who love to dwell on the enormities of slavery and the 
heinousness of secession a double return for the immorality and crim- 
inality of reconstruction. However, this is already growing rare. Put- 
ting all such aside, Mr. Hamilton has entered upon his task with the 
equanimity, one is tempted to say, of a visitor from another realm who 
was unacquainted with the bitterness engendered by long continued 
party strife. Partisanship has been thrust aside in the effort to get at 
the philosophic basis of the events described. The whole story is aptly 



